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count of this that we feel assured the author must be a wom- 
an, although we have no means of knowing who "Alien" is. 
Ruth Opie — as surely the author — is a Cornwall woman in 
Australia. 

There are a sister and a brother, the latter an ex-convict 
of good family, and even genius, but of unstable character; 
a "literary fellow," who does the brother a wrong, and, 
thinking him dead, marries the sister; later on an actress, 
a star on the stage. The relations between these four con- 
stitute the plot. How the misunderstood wife rills her diffi- 
cult sphere and reclaims her husband from the fascinations of 
the "other woman; " how the brother finds his better self 
through the devotion of old Ruth Opie; how he spiritually 
achieves, and thus arrives at forgiveness of the man who 
has injured him; the ultimate reunion of brother and sister, 
husband and wife — all this is set forth, and makes rather a 
"thrilling" narrative. 

But most of these situations are evidently forced and too pat- 
ently made. It is when the simple folk pass across the stage 
that we feel we are brought nearer to life. We catch but a 
glimpse of Sawyer Thomas, and not one at all of Sawyer 
Thomas's wife, of whom he prates continuously ; but we feel, 
nevertheless, that we know them both. And dear Ruth Opie, 
with her quaint Cornwall dialect and her stanch English hu- 
man heart, her wealth of starved affections and fond imag- 
inings, until the "boy" comes into her life, upon whom she 
can spend both a mother's and a lover's long pent-up love, 
makes the book. These Dickensy creatures of a new far- 
away world we remember, and we feel that they are worth 
remembering after we put aside the book. 



COLONIAL PROSE AND POETRY. 
Colonial Prose and Poetry. Edited by William P. Trent and Benja- 
min W. Wells. 3 vols. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 1901. 

These three dainty volumes, gilt top, inclosed in a box and 
admirably adapted for a present, are the result of the 
thought, care, and taste of the former editors of this 
Review. Vol. I. is the " Transplanting of Culture, 1607- 
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1650," and ranges from doughty Capt. John Smith and his 
vigorous narrative to the "Tenth Muse," lately come to 
America, Mistress Anne Bradstreet. Vol. II. is entitled the 
"Beginnings of Americanism, 1650-1710," extending from 
Capt. Edward Johnson's pious "Wonder-Working Provi- 
dence of Zion's Saviour in New England" to Robert Bev- 
erly's patriotic " History and Present State of Virginia." 
Volume III. shows the "Growth of the National Spirit," 
1710— 1775," from that champion of democracy, John Wise's 
" The Church's Quarrel Espoused" to the noteworthy pic- 
ture of life in Virginia at the outbreak of the Revolution 
contained in the "Diary and Letters of Philip Vickers Fith- 
ian," exceeding in real interest all imaginary portrayals like 
"Richard Carvel." Each volume has a general introduction, 
and each writer — there are fifty-four in all, not counting one 
or two topics and composite works like the "Bay Psalm 
Book," Bacon's " Rebellion," and the "New England Prim- 
er," which also receive particular treatment — has his special 
introduction. These introductions are admirable examples 
of terseness, clearness, and yet fullness of information and 
interpretation. 

The inspiration for the work unquestionably came from 
the example of the brilliant "History of American Litera- 
ture in the Colonial Period," by the late Prof. Moses Coit 
Tyler, and the method pursued is suggestive of that of 
Ward's "Poets" and Craik's "English Prose." In them- 
selves these little volumes constitute the best handbook of 
American colonial literature that we have, and they will 
be used to advantage even in the class room. We believe 
our college classes will better understand the elements enter- 
ing into the making of the nation by a serious study of the 
literature of this period which our ordinary text-books and 
courses slight. We are getting to study more and more our 
common origins, and he would be a bold man to deny that 
much of this colonial writing has fully as great interest, 
though, indeed, mainly an historical one, as the period of 
American literature immediately following the Revolution. 

As is seen from the scope of each volume, the chronolog- 
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ical, and not the geographical, method is followed, and this 
is to be commended. It emphasizes the common American- 
ism of all the writers and writings here, even in their variety, 
and prevents the common cant of generalizations as to one 
section and another, usually one-sided and false in their in- 
ductions. This common Americanism is the most significant 
note in these writers and in these volumes, and the editors, 
leaving all dogmatizing aside, wisely let it speak out for itself. 



BROWNELL S FRENCH ART. 

French Art: Classic and Contemporary Painting and Sculpture. By W. 
C. Brownell. New and Enlarged Edition, with Forty-Eight Illustrations. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1901. $3.75 net. 

The forty-eight illustrations of Mr. Brownell's work on 
French Art are full-paged reproductions — twenty-seven of 
paintings and twenty-one of pieces of sculpture. These 
alone would make a handsome volume, and would well be 
worth the comparatively low price. The discriminating re- 
marks of Mr. Brownell on the place of each artist constitute 
a historical sketch of the periods both of French painting 
and French sculpture. The schools of both easily corre- 
spond: in painting, the classic, romantic, and realistic; in 
sculpture, the classic, the academic, and the new movement. 
The new movement in sculpture centers about Rodin, whose 
" Balzac," it will be remembered, aroused the intensest in- 
terest and criticism. The special critical feature of this new 
edition is the added chapter on " Rodin and the Institute," 
and the reproduction of several examples of Rodin's later 
work. The volume is fittingly dedicated " To Auguste 
Rodin." 



